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VITAL TEACHING OF READING 
IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


A GRADE teacher was guiding a reading lesson in 
which one of the incidents was about a repair shop. 
In the process of developing the concept “repair shop” 
appropriate to the story setting, one little fellow spoke 
up impulsively. 
the pitch of his voice, and the eagerness of his ex- 


The spontaneity of his interruption, 


pression caught and held the attention of the group. 
He told of his visit to a pet shop and how his new 
pet was selected. The word shop apparently had 
stimulated recall of this personal experience, rich in 
emotional value, recent, and vivid; and the words 
same bursting forth. But the story was about a 
repair shop, and the pet shop incident did not seem 
to fit the prearranged plan. The teacher’s voice eut 
into this interest-packed presentation—the lesson must 
go on. For a second or two the attention of the 
group vacillated between the teacher and the pupil, 
but the voice of authority sileneed the “distracting” 
diseussion. 

This episode illustrates four principles that are 


By 
RUSSELL G. STAUFFER 

DIRECTOR, READING CLINIC, 

UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 
basic to the vital teaching of reading. When the pupil 
was stimulated to express genuine thought and inter- 
est, his conduct dramatized these four principles: 
human variability, language as a basis for communi- 
cation, the motivating power of interests, and the 
dynamics of group behavior. 

Individual differences.—The final criterion for vital 
teaching of reading is not the teaching methods fol- 
lowed nor the materials used, but the degree to which 
reading imparts fullness and vigor to life. This ean 
be measured only to the extent that language serves 
each child as a tool in his seareh for that knowledye 
which contributes to the understanding of significant 
problems in life. To direct such learning a teacher 
does not indoctrinate, does not ignore effective meth- 
ods, and does not abandon social values inherent in 
a system founded on the integration of individual 


experience.! 


‘*Democracy and Education.’’ New 
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To teach reading so as to integrate individual ex- 
periences requires insight into human variability. 


Each person achieves understanding from reading to 
the extent that the conelusions he draws are based 
on language-experience relationships he has made. 

Human variability ean be illustrated with a typical 
fourth grade by making several comparisons. Phys- 
ical variance is most readily observed. The range in 
height may be from 46 to 60 inches, a difference of 
more than a foot. The range in weight may be from 
45 to 105 pounds; in physiognomy, from handsome 
to homely. In the middle of such a continuum may 
be one lad who best approximates the physical average 
and who, in a nation-wide survey, might be selected 
as “the average ten-year-old.” 

The range in intelligence may vary from 70 to 160 
IQ, with most of the class placing between 85 and 116. 
It would be difficult to locate someone who achieved 
an average score on each component used to measure 
and define intelligence. 

Analysis of language facility and/or concept devel- 
opment may show manifold variations from a limited 
but highly functional vocabulary to a large but vague 
vocabulary, or vice versa. The individual’s stock of 
functional concepts is possibly the best single eriterion 
of his ability to deal with language-experience rela- 
tionships regardless of the facet of language being 
used to communicate. And since reading is a facet of 
language in whieh the reader is required to deal with 
experiences represented by language which someone 
else has selected and structured, his ability to recon- 
struct the appropriate language-experience relation- 
ships is determined by his own limitations experi- 
entially, intellectually, and emotionally. 

Regrouping the class according to social adjustment 
would result in a different line-up. At one end would 
be the individual representing optimum adjustment- 
poised, considerate, friendly. At the other would be 
the pupil least able to get along with others. With 
emotional adjustment as the criterion, another line-up 
would result. 

This range of differences is the substance of the 
findings in child development. How are these differ- 
ences reflected in language development, particularly 
the reading facet? Test results, both standardized 
and teacher-prepared, have been yielding wide ranges 
of reading achievement within a grade. For example, 
the reading-test scores in an average fifth grade may 
range from second- to tenth-grade level. In such a 
class the teacher may have pupils reading at fifth- 
grade level; some at second-grade level; and others 
at tenth-grade level. 

This process of grouping and regrouping could con- 
tinue for many variables. With this in mind certain 
generalizations that can vitalize the teaching of read- 
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ing may be deduced. When the nature and extent 
of individual and trait differences are determined, 
Not one individual 
achieves an average rating in all of the measures 


great variability is indicated,? 


employed. A norm on a test (reading) is only a de- 
scription of central position—it is not a standard to 
which all individuals must conform. It may be as- 
sumed that an individual who has a high intelligence 
quotient will stand high in other desirable traits. 
Oral language facility is possibly the best single 
criterion of ability to deal with printed language. In 
general, the range of aptitudes and achievements of 
a typical school pupil is 80 per cent as great as the 
individual differences in his age group.’ Even though 
high relationships exist between certain traits and 
achievements, this does not mean that a perfect rela- 
tionship exists; and individuals may vary considerably 
from the group trend. 

Ability grouping.—In theory and, in many in- 
stances, in practice the policy in the teaching of read- 
ing has been to recognize the great variability in 
instructional needs and to group as effectively as 
possible. The number of groups may vary from three 
to five and more, depending upon individual needs 
and abilities and upon the teacher’s administrative 
In the primary grades grouping is 
usually done in terms of reading ability. In the 
intermediate grades developmental instruction begins 
to provide differentiation in terms of such areas as the 
social and natural sciences and the broader objectives 
of education, rather than in terms of reading ability.‘ 

One fifth-grade classroom may have three to five 
groups each in a different basie series of readers and 
The increased amount of 


competence. 


ach at a different level. 
agreement in the different basic readers about system- 
atie reading instruction has facilitated such arrange- 
ments. The overlap in content areas encourages inter- 
group sharing, independent reading, and occasional 
meeting and sharing by all the members of a class. 
This permits some consideration of pupil interests, 
personality, and social needs. But this procedure 
leans heavily on the subject-matter or “content in 
basie readers to be covered” approach. It is much 
dependent on uniform textbooks and on rather rigid 
intra-class grouping. It tends to place emphasis on 
a pupil’s relative standing in the class and on mem- 
bership in a slow or fast group. Invariably such 
practices find a teacher devoting more teaching time 

2H. M. Walker. Improving Educational Research, pp. 
207-13. Washington, D. C.: American Education Re- 
search Association. 1948. 

3,W. W. Cook. Improving Educational Research, pp. 
79-84. Washington, D. C.: American Education Research 
Association. 1948, 

4W.S. Gray. ‘‘Reading in the Elementary School,’’ 
pp. 233-53. Forty-eighth Yearbook, National Society for 


the Study of Education, Part II. Chicago: University 
of Chieago Press. 1949. 
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to the slow group, and the pupils of average and 
high ability are inadequately stimulated. While this 
method of grouping is becoming more common, it 
does not result in greater homogeneity, create more 
uniformity of achievement, or make grade levels 
more meaningful. 

When the three or five ability groups have been 
identified, cautions that must be observed are the 
false assumption of homogeneity within each group 
and the use of uniform mass-instruction procedures 
for each group. Such thinking and practices refute 
individual differences, encourage regimentation, give 
false impressions about grouping, and indorse a prac- 
tice that is different from the one-grade, one-group 
procedure only in name. 

Grade-standard grouping.—The three to five group- 
per-grade arrangement represents a possible middle 
At the far end of the con- 
tinuum is the one-grade, one-group procedure. This 
plan is indorsed by the “grade-standard” people. 


of the road procedure. 


Kither a child meets a second-reader or third-reader 
standard or he fails. They say that children need 
such standards and respect for rigid reader-level 
policies to avoid breeding the “get-by” attitude. Such 
teachers know their set of reading books—they have 
covered the material so often that they can detect an 
error in oral reading without following the text. 
They drill all year, and by the end of the school year 
every pupil is over the hump (the reading book) 
and is passed on to the next reader. This seems to 
describe the traditional procedure, and we wonder 
whether it represents the vital teaching of reading. 

Interest grouping.—At the other extreme is the plan 
in which providing for individual differences is the 


objective. It requires teachers to recognize that they 


ean group according to pupil tnterests as well as 
In fact, grouping according to pupil inter- 
This does not imply that 
instruction goes “riding off” in a hundred directions 


ability. 
ests is the basis of this plan. 


at one time. First, the teacher gets to know the 
individual abilities, aptitudes, and interests of each 
pupil by consulting cumulative record folders, meet- 
ing and knowing the parents, knowing the community, 
and living with the children in school as the most 
experienced member of the group. Then, because she 
is so well-informed about her pupils, she directs them 
into projects of general interest, helps them identify 
reading objectives, provides appropriate materials, 
and guides them as they organize and present the 
findings. 

Attitudes toward reading—Of the many experi- 
ences children encounter in day to day living, some 
are retained while others are lost. As they develop, 
their personalities achieve a basic pattern of organi- 
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zation. In the process of growing up, two factors 
which modify the reaction of a child to his environ- 
ment are (1) frequently recurring stimulation and (2) 
reiteration, or contact to the point of overlearning.S 
In other words, the pupil will carry in his mental and 
behavior equipment only that part of his experience 
which has received much emphasis, particularly that 
part resulting in understanding or in emotionally 
tinged The this to the 
teacher is that, to develop a permanent interest in 


response. implication of 
reading and an attitude of approach to reading, the 
pupil will need to have frequent contact with, ap- 
propriate emphasis of, and personal understanding 
from reading. 

Reading for fun and for information are equally 
Both demand 
richness in concept development, ability to establish 


important in developing such attitudes. 


purposes or to recognize problems, and ability to 
locate and use material. In many instances both de- 
mand ability to organize and integrate findings effee- 
tively. 

Problem solving.—The teacher and the pupils recog- 
nize reading as a very important tool to be used in 
problem solving. Reading facilitates their learning 
to the degree that it helps them abstract and index 
what they know and what they do not know in an 
answer-seeking, problem-solving type of mental proc- 
Why and how replace the who, what, when, 
where rote-memory type of mental process. They 
recognize that reading as a tool represents only one 
facet of language: it is one means of communication 


ess. 


as well as a major source of understanding; it is a 
means of satisfying one’s interests as well as extend- 
ing and refining experiences; it is a means of arous- 
ing emotions as well as the intellect; it is a gateway 
to greater self-understanding and greater appreciation 
of others. In addition the teacher recognizes that in 
such a program of grouping according to interests 
the understanding of language—its connotation and 
denotation—is controlled by the pupils’ capacities and 
aptitudes as well as by their interests and experiences.® 

Such procedures not only stress optimum individual 
development but also optimum individual adjustment 
to the peer group. Reading objectives are planned by 
and for the group but are attained through the indi- 
vidual. Groups are committees, basal-book units give 
way to projects, and assignments are replaced by 
pupil purposes. Groups are formed in interest areas 
as well as in skills. Advancement from one reader 


5J. E. Anderson. The American Psychologist, III 
(September, 1948), pp. 409-16. 

6E. Horn. ‘‘The Psychology of Learning,’’ pp. 377- 
413. Forty-first Yearbook, National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part II. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1942. 
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level to another is de-emphasized, and wide reading 1s 


emphasized. Basal readers and basal-content area 


books are supplemented with a wealth of material and 


equipment. The curriculum is organized around sig- 
nificant aspects in the social and natural environment. 
The purpose is to develop understanding about and 
intelligent behavior toward the children’s immediate 


physical and cultural environment.’ 


7F. B. Stratemeyer, H. L. Forkner, M. G. McKim. 
‘* Devel Curriculum for Modern Living.’’ New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 


1947, 


ping a 


University. 


Shorter Papers. 
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This represents the vital teaching of reading. It 
emphasizes a purposeful, problem-solving approach 
to reading as well as the establishing of permanent 
interests in fiction and nonfiction. Its attainment is 
most rapidly accomplished where differentiation of 
instruction replaces false notions about grade levels, 
departmentalization, and grouping; where curricu- 


g 
lum centers, providing varied materials organized in 
terms of interests and readability, replace uniform 
textbooks; and where manageable teacher-pupil loads 
replace crowded classrooms and demanding teacher 


schedules. 





GUIDANCE OF STUDENTS 
FROM ABROAD! 


Grack GRAHAM AND CHARLES ZWINGMANN 
Stanford, Calif. 

In 1951 over 30,000 students from countries of the 
free world registered in American schools, colleges, 
The 
abroad has increased significantly since 1946 when 


and universities. number of students from 


16,000 students were enrolled in American educa- 


tional institutions. What happens to these thousands 
of young people when they reach their destinations 
throughout the United States? Do they return to 
their native lands embittered, hostile, or indifferent 
to their experiences in American culture; or do they 
cherish happy memories of rich cultural opportuni- 
ties, become ambassadors for the democratic way of 
life, and develop into life-long friends of America? 
Because of the possible consequences of poor adjust- 
ment, the problem of acelimating students of other 
countries is of major concern to American educators. 

To attain satisfying social status on an American 
campus, the student from abroad must be aecepted 
as an individual and be integrated within the college 
group. Since personal and environmental character- 
isties vary, there can be no ready-made solutions for 
the problem of suecessful absorption of newcomers. 
However, the suggestions offered in the subsequent 
paragraphs are useful for general adaptation. 

An initial error is immediately to label student 
visitors as “foreign” students even when they are 
officially welcomed on the campus. Thus from the 
beginning they are classified as an out-group. Be- 
cause a name has psychological connotations, a new 
name less charged with negative eultural bias (such 

1 The views presented are those of Charles Zwingmann, 
a doctoral candidate from Switzerland enrolled at Stan- 
ford University. 


as “international” student) should be introduced to 
counteract the stigma attached to “foreign.” 

A second mistake often made on college campuses 
is to encourage international students to join extra- 
national (foreign) elubs or international houses on 
the campus. These organizations should not be re- 
ferred to with pride because actually they represent 
Subeul- 
tures emerge within a eulture which is characterized 


a possible unsatisfactory state of affairs. 


by tensions; such cliques and clubs are created pri- 
marily for protective purposes and are sympathetic 
to nostalgie indulgenee. To discourage these subeul- 
tural groups and to hasten acculturation, interna- 
tional students should seek associations with their 
host culture through American service clubs, youth 
organizations, and fraternities. 

In addition to these suggestions, what can the 
“foreign” student adviser do to facilitate adjustment 
of the international student? By 
printed materials, he should guide the student to avoid 


conferences and 


clinging rigidly to the standards of his own eulture 
and rejecting, without critical analysis, those of his 
new environment. The adviser must make the stu- 
dent sensitive to the academic expectations of the 
culture which he has chosen as object of his academic 
refereilce; he must show the student how to avoid 
clashes between his code of reference and the one 
he has selected for complementary identification. In 
short, the student must learn how to combine both into 
Furthermore, the student must 
be led to aecept responsibility for his own adjustment 
He must understand that the degree to 
which he conforms with the requirements of his host 


a congruent whole. 
process, 


culture, especially his academic milieu, is the degree 
to which he progresses in his learning process. The 
student must be guided to integrate past and present 
without expecting the instructor and foreign-student 
adviser to remove all of his obstacles. 
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To aid the international student in his adjustment, 
what insight into his problems should professors 
have? Instructors should realize that often the stu- 
dent completed his preliminary training in a more 
autocratic school environment than is common in the 
United States, that he was neither encouraged nor 
permitted to ask questions or to join in group dis- 
cussions in classes. As a consequence, the interna- 
tional student may be very reluctant to request ex- 
planations which he needs unless he is personally 
encouraged to do so by the American professor. 

Among democratic scholastic principles is that of 
equality of opportunity, which is often interpreted 
by instructors as the application of objective stand- 
ards to all students on the same basis. Obviously 
teaching methods and evaluation techniques which 
make no allowances for individual differences are not 
giving a bilingual student equality of opportunity. 
Just as American-made intelligence and achievement 
tests, standardized on American student pupulations, 
are inaccurate and inadequate measures of the inter- 
national student’s scholastic aptitude and academic 
abilities, so teacher-made tests are at best only crude 
measures of the learning acquired by the student. 
To make proper allowance for the visiting student’s 
limited command of English and his lack of American 
cultural background, the professor should supplement 
his information from elass tests by giving the inter- 
national student an opportunity to clarify and ex- 
plain on an oral basis in friendly face-to-face rela- 
tionships. In conferences the teacher may find a co- 
existence of thought patterns, different from yet not 
incompatible with his own. To some extent students 
who converse fluently in English are more likely to 
be misjudged than are students who have more ob- 
vious difficulties with English because of the tendency 
to regard the former as quite competent. 

Teachers must also be aware of the fact that the 
pressures of new behavior demands in the student’s 
strange environment arouses anxiety. This tension 


can be reduced by sympathetic understanding and 


personal academie guidance in conferences where 


matters that confuse the student are carefully and 
patiently explained. 

Although most professors demonstrate their respect 
for the eultural dignity of the student from another 
land, they rarely think of him as a potential asset 
to the academie program. Ilis contribution can be 
of significance, however, if he is placed in a position 
where his presence gives substance to the theoretical 
learnings of the course. This is true especially in 
history, 2 ography, or civilization courses. Would it 
not add to the learning situation if, for instance, as 
a supplement to the instructor’s lecture on Nazism, 
a German student talked of his background and gave 
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his interpretation of the way Nazis maintained their 
grip in his homeland? 

What can the student body as a whole do to make 
the international student feel that he is an accepted 
member of the college group? In its dynamic aspects 
the student community is the primary source of the 
formation of attitudes by the international student. 
His judgment with respect to his host culture will be 
determined to a large degree by the behavior of the 
student group and by the life he shares on the campus. 
Since this area of adjustment is of great significance 
to the student from abroad, college personnel workers 
should carefully prepare students to plan activities 
which will enable the visitors to feel that they are a 
part of the school community. While innumerable 
contributions of unquestionable value can be made by 
the students, only three broad areas will be suggested 
here. First, the anxiety inherent in the initial ad- 
justment phase of the international student, especially 
during registration week, can be considerably dis- 
charged or minimized by the assignment of a sympa- 
thetic student volunteer to help him. The American 
student will explain registration procedures, accom- 
pany the visitor when he registers, and act as a gen- 
eral adviser. Secondly, when the student from abroad 
needs a vacation job, American students ean con- 
tribute their knowledge and suggestions as to how he 
should go about getting a job. Thirdly, the interna- 
tional student, living in a college dormitory, boarding 
house, or fraternity, should be given the opportunity 
to become acquainted with the family and social life 
of his American colleagues. All too often he may 
go back to his own country without ever having ex- 
perienced the hospitality of an American home. 

A significant and often neglected element in pro- 
moting international relations within the college com- 
munity is the graduate student body. Frequently the 
international graduate student is more isolated than 
is the undergraduate, but his desire for status and 
for acceptance is just as great. As a consequence, 
provision for integration into the cultural life of the 
school must be made at the graduate level, too. In 
spite of the difficulties which are encountered in 
soliciting leadership among American graduate stu- 
dents, their co-operation in working with students 
from abroad ean be gained if concerted effort is made. 

Although many colleges and universities, professors, 
and students are already devoting long hours to the 
solutions of international students’ problems, the 
present international crisis demands that the pro- 
crams for student visitors be made even more effee- 
tive. There must be no doubt that students from 
abroad will return home friendly to democracy, the 
United States, and to Americans. 


aie ce lalla 
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STUDENT-PERSONNEL SERVICES IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Westey P. Luoyp! 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 


Durina the present year institutions of higher 
learning throughout the country face persistent prob- 
lems relating to their student-personnel services. It 
is fortunate for higher education in America that 
through the past two deeades there has been a remark- 
able development of out-of-class services. The sys- 
tematie study of students as individuals and the re- 
sulting adjustment in university life to meet the stu- 
dent need are an impressive development in higher 
education in America. 

German universities at one time limited their em- 
phasis to the work of research and to the lecture; 
their methods were borrowed by many countries of 
the world. British higher education individualized in- 
struction by a somewhat remarkable development of 
the tutorial system. One of the unique contributions 
of the institutions of higher learning in the United 
States is the systematic pattern and administrative 
organization of student-personnel services, This em- 
phasis redefines and re-emphasizes the place of the 
individual in the social order around him. 

Fashioned laboriously, but with meticulous eare, in 
the United States, student-personnel services now are 
sought realistically by other countries of the world. 
It is commonly recognized that the student can be 
educated effectively only to the extent that proper 
attention is given to the total experience of his uni- 
versity days rather than to the narrow emphasis on 
academic problems alone. 


The 


procedures and methods developed to deal with it 


The recognition of this problem is not new. 


adequately are the result of pioneer labor of numerous 
professional student-personnel workers in America, 
aided by a number of college and university presi- 
dents and administrators who recognized critical needs 
in higher education. 

Japan re-eramines higher education.—Higher edu- 
cation in Japan is now giving special attention to stu- 
dent-personnel services through the co-operative ef- 
forts of an American faculty of specialists in the field. 
This faculty is conducting a series of institutes in 
Tokyo, Kyoto, and Kyushu universities, central points 
of three major university areas of the country, to 
which selected faculty representatives of all univer- 
sities in Japan are invited for special training. 

1 The author is at present on leave of absenee and is 
serving in Japan as director of the Institute on Guidance 
and Counseling, a project sponsored by the Department 
of the Army and the American Council on Education. 


range. 


In addition to the American faculty, a Japanese 
faculty assists in giving realistic direction to the 
project and guiding it toward the needs of the col- 
leges and universities of Japan. National. and local 
steering committees give valuable direction at close 
The project is a co-operative endeavor among 
the universities with the assistance of the Ministry of 
Education and CIE SCAP. 

These institutes indicate a ready recognition on the 
part of university officials of the critical need for 
Such 
services are devised to bring greater balance to col- 


improving out-of-class services to students. 


lege and university education and to give appropriate 
attention to factors other than the academic alone. 
Aside from the classroom and the laboratory the stu- 
dent’s campus experience includes his arrangements 
in residence halls, his participation in student organi- 
zations, his orientation into the new work of the 
university, testing and counseling procedures, stu- 
dent employment, scholarships and loans, and the 
athletic When all 
others were crowded onto American universities, chief 


program. these problems and 
administrators found it necessary to meet them and to 
train specialists who could focus attention on them. 
One 
of the major reasons for giving them special attention 


These areas of concern were not nonintellectual. 


was that academic work eould be done more effectively 
and with less strain on the student when major dis- 
tractions and mental tensions were removed. 

Administrative organization. — Student-personnel 
services constitute a major administrative unit as- 
signed essential responsibilities not fully sensed by 
the classroom professor. The professor, wedded to 
his subject matter and sometimes engaged largely in 
the lecture method, is usually shielded from the rug- 
ged problems of administration which are the constant 
concern of presidents and deans. 

Professors suddenly dislodged from academic as- 
signments to become administrators or staff members 
in the student-personnel program are in eommon 


agreement on one point: that they are facing uni- 


versity and student problems often more difficult of 
solution than those of the classroom and a kind of 
which they had but little appreciation when they were 
And yet a fully 
effective student-personnel program requires both the 
support and co-operative effort of the university fac- 
When 
thus conceived and processed, these services give new 
life to the university and valuable help to the students. 

Modern student-personnel programs give integrated 


giving full time to academic matters. 


ulty as well as the understanding of students. 


organization to areas of work which operated for 
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merly as independent units within the university; i.e., 
selection of students, admissions and credits, employ- 
ment, student welfare, scholarships, residence-hall of- 
ferings, technical work with student organizations, a 
reliable offering of personne! tests (with educational, 
vocational, and personnel counseling based on the 
findings of these tests), student-health services, and 
athletic programs. 

In these important areas presidents early learned 
that effective attention to the administration of such a 
program required the undivided attention of a skilled 
administrator who is responsible directly to the presi- 
dent’s office. 
ment of a dean of students or a vice-president respon- 
sible for student-personnel services is in common 
evidence. 


The present trend toward the appoint- 


The technical task.—Colleges and universities have 
the habit of assuming that their technical problems 
are centered in research and in effective teaching; yet, 
on realistic examination of the problem, one finds that 
centuries of experience have furnished techniques and 
procedures for the research laboratory and classroom 
that are highly refined for successful and productive 
work. It is in the recently recognized out-of-class 
needs where universities face the dilemmas caused by 
failures in the solution of critical student problems. 

Many institutions are still in the period of “mud- 


dling through,” using untrained and unskilled people 
on work which requires some of the most skilled ad- 
It is 


now regarded as a kind of axiom among administra- 


ministrators and technicians of the campus. 


tors that traditional disciplines of campus life require 
less attention and skill than are required in conducting 
programs not flavored with tradition. The distract- 
ing situations and constant misunderstandings that 
enter the personal lives of most students and the prob- 
lems of student organizations require the attention of 
faculty administrators and workers who have greater 
energy, flexibility, patience, and understanding than 
is required in the more routine work of the campus. 

Demonstrated effectiveness in this dynamic field 
should bring with it for administrators and other 
workers in student-personne!l services an official status 
and salary schedule comparable to that of any other 
employee of the college or university and which is 
appropriate to his singular contribution to the insti- 
tution. 
personnel be brought into or kept in the field. 


Only under these circumstances can qualified 


Budget.—Student-personnel services require a sepa- 
rate budget within the university framework, and the 
practical nature of the work makes it possible for 
such an administrative unit to demonstrate the effi- 
ciency of its spending. This is not too common in 
university budgets. When student-personnel services 
are properly understood, the university does not ask 
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if the services ean be afforded, but rather, is there a 
more effective or economical way to get these services 
performed. When expanded budgets are not forth- 
coming, it is not uncommon to reduce other university 
budgets to meet critical needs in that unit of work. 

Student-personnel services are not devised pri- 
marily as a means of saving money for the institution, 
but rather as an instrument for spending institutional 
money more effectively in the interests of the students. 
Yet a by-product of well-ordered student services may 
well be an actual reduction in university expenditures, 
accomplished through a study of actual student needs 
in contrast to traditionally aecepted programs on 
which money is still inappropriately being spent. 

Faculty-student relations —College and university 
life at its best will provide ample opportunity for 
students and faculty members to meet informally and 
on a friendly basis outside the classroom, This asso- 
ciation will feature not a mere extension of the teach- 
er’s lecture, nor will it operate effectively if rated by 
the professor purely as a courtesy to the student. 

The educational atmosphere of a modern institution 
is not one in which student and teacher are separated 
by a wide line of formally delegated educational au- 
thority. The present-day college student looks be- 
yond the teacher’s knowledge of his subject to the 
social setting in which such knowledge can operate. 
He does not object to paying passing respect to the 
demonstrated knowledge of the professor; but knowl- 
edge alone does not furnish him the emotional tone 
of a genuinely educative experience. It is in the give- 
and-take of informal association that the student finds 
attachment to learning, together with a genuine re- 
spect for the teacher of high quality. 

In visiting some eighty universities of varying sizes 
and types in Japan, it is observed that in some of 
these an informal and friendly atmosphere between 
This seems to be 


more common in the smaller and private institutions 


students and teachers prevails. 
than in others. In our own country we find also a 
variation in the degrees to which universities have 
been able to work intelligently in the matter of stu- 
dent problems and student-personnel services. 

In contrast to the intimate atmosphere for learning 
which exists on some campuses in Japan, we may dis- 
eover institutions in which the student’s out-of-class 
association with the college teacher or administrator 
is limited largely to the scheduled conference ealled 
to register a student complaint or one in which the 
student is called in for discipline. Under these eir- 
cumstances the faculty and administration are seen 
only in the authoritative role of education and are 
personally consulted only in an atmosphere of trouble 
and complaint. 


Among the many responsibilities of student-per- 
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sonnel services are those of motivating wholesome and 
informal associations that will result in better under- 
standing between students and faculty, establishing a 
type of organization that will give appropriate con- 
sideration to problems of student life and providing 
persoual counseling on a reliable and factual basis. 

Growing pains.—Universities can be reconstructed 
to mect the needs of a changing nation only to the 
degree that administrators and members of the fac- 
ulty are willing to make changes in their own habits 
of thought. In such times, the easiest task is to ex- 
pect changes to be effected in others; the hardest task 
is to bring about changes in ourselves. 

Among the most respected of Japanese people has 


been the professor. He has been more respected in 


Japan than in America, The professor’s mind, well 
trained to interpret the facts relating to his subject, 
was a respected symbol wherever a love of knowledge 
found. 


was His students aecepted his conclusions 


and, usually without question, effectively noted and 


! 
i 
} 
4 


memorized the major points of his lectures. This ap- 
propriate respect for the professor was, at times, 
more beneficial to the student than’to the professor 
himself, 


placed on authority and obedience, the professor will 


In all countries where major emphasis is 


have difficulty in recognizing the full and genuine 
contribution which can be made to him by the student. 
Perhaps the greatest challenge to one’s mental power 
is the ability to demonstrate acute self-criticism at 
times when one is most accepted and respected by 
We 


regard us as great. 


others. are tempted to agree with those who 


Research. 
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The man with a well-trained mind is in a position 
to exercise an innocent tyranny over those not so 
fortunate—over people who feel the need for social 
change but are inarticulate in the arts of systematic 
expression and thought which are necessary in pro- 
moting their legitimate needs. Colleges and universi- 
ties can improve their services to students significantly 
if professors and administrative officers will turn from 
their classroom notes and duties long enough to study 
the student as realistically as they have studied their 
subjects and their administrative routine. 

In America, as in no other country, a systematic 
and scientific approach to student services has been 
made. Universities that have made the greatest gains 
in this field are often first to recognize the work yet 
to be done. In such institutions full support is given 
to administrative organizations which will work more 
intelligently on problems of the selection of students 
in the university, adequate student housing, health 
They 
provide reliable educational, vocational, and personal 


services, and wholesome out-of-class activities. 


adjustment counseling on the basis of personality tests. 
Such counseling acquaints the student with areas of 
his greatest potential achievement. These services as- 
sist the student in an organization of his university 
life that will improve his total campus experience. 
The great universities today are those which, in 
addition to their insistence on academic excellence, 
can offer a program of student-personnel services 
adequate to the significant out-of-class needs of the 


student. 





INCREASED REQUIREMENTS FOR 
CERTIFICATION OF SECOND- 
ARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Zora KiLAINn 


Rutgers University 


On June 19, 1937, Schoo. anp Socrery published 
an article, entitled, “Beyond the Traditional Four 
Years,” which called attention to the marked trend 
toward requiring a five-year course for prospective 
The August 16, 1947, issue 
printed an article, “Quo Vadimus,” on the same sub- 
ject, using the replies to a questionnaire sent out to 


secondary-school teachers. 


teacher-edueation institutions and nationally known 
scholars as its basis. After another five-year interval, 
an additional questionnaire was distributed to 75 in- 
stitutions of higher learning and fifty state depart- 
ments of education to ascertain to what extent in- 
stitutions were developing plans for teacher certifica- 
cation which require work beyond the traditional four 


The following replies were received from the 
one hundred six (84.8 per cent) returns: 

I. Is it advisable to attempt to complete all teacher- 
certification requirements for the secondary school 


years. 


within four years or less time? 

The majority of the educators responding to the 
questionnaire favored an increase in the length of 
teacher education to Today’s teachers 
need more general-education and subject-matter back- 


five years. 


ground. A more extensive program should be initi- 
ated, particularly in specialized fields such as agri- 
Institutions in 16 states 
require work beyond the traditional four years for 
teacher certification in the secondary school. 

An indication that the typical four-year program 
of teacher education does not adequately prepare — 


culture and home economies. 


secondary-school teachers is seen in the increased 
certification requirements in a number of states where 
an M.A. or its equivalent is needed. However, while 


theoretically good, the plan may not be practicable 
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when region and salary are taken into consideration. 

It might be preferable to place certification on an 
individual basis, granting certificates to those with the 
ability to achieve teaching competence. In Washing- 
ton a five-year requirement was displaced by this plan. 
Here all basic requirements are met during a four- 
year period, at the end of which it is possible to teach 
for four years. Based upon the ability of the in- 
dividual student, the fifth year of study may then lead 
to a master’s degree. 

Some of the replies opposed to the plan felt that 
four years were enough, at least for original certifica- 
tion, for a student intelligent enough to be a teacher. 
More effective instruction would be advisable rather 
than more years of learning. According to one school 
of thought, the higher the standards, the more teachers 
are attracted to the profession. there is a 
nation-wide surplus of secondary-school teachers, the 
effect of a fifth year would be detrimental. Salaries 
do not warrant five years of preparation, and, if it 
were demanded, there would be too few applicants. 


Since 


The proposed program, calling for a year of ad- 
vanced education prefaced by four years of tradi- 
tional college work, would upset the balance now 
existing among general, specialized, and professional 
education. Why interrupt the present procedure of 
four years of well-rounded teacher education fol- 
lowed by teaching and then a year of graduate work, 
which in many instances is needed to get a permanent 
secondary certificate? Why invite weak institutions 
to enter upon five years of work which will not be 
equivalent to a standard master’s degree? 

II. Should student teaching be postponed until 
after an undisturbed college period, usually four 
years in length, in which all of the student’s require- 
ments in teaching fields and professional courses in 
education are completed? 

Few answers were completely in the affirmative. 
Some thought that four years of education and one 
year of internship would be desirable but not prae- 
ticable. 
this line, but it would not necessarily be the best one. 
Suggestions were made that the fifth year include 


A good program could be developed along 


some education courses as well as the required “prac- 
tice” teaching. 

Those who approved the postponement did so pro- 
visionally, stating that it would be beneficial only if 
some student teaching or laboratory field experience 
were provided earlier. They also suggested that ample 
time be available after student teaching to evaluate 
participating experiences. Some stated that, whether 
the program was four or five years, student teaching 
should come near the end, but not at the end. 

The most prevalent argument was that it is desirable 
to have experiences with children concurrently with 
some of the professional courses in order to give these 


courses direction and meaning College associations 
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and opportunities to grow are essential for students 
who have had classroom experiences. The common 
feeling that students should cultivate the “feel” for 
teaching early was expressed by a number of educa- 
tors who thought that teaching might be incorporated 
in the third year for students with exceptional ability. 

Ill. Whether you do or do not now have a pro- 
gram requiring work beyond the traditional four 
years of college for secondary-school teachers, do 
you feel that such a program is desirable? 

A teacher’s preparation never ends. If properly 
designed so as to provide for greater mastery of sub- 
ject matter, the extension of teacher preparation 
would be ideal. The majority of the replies were in 
favor of the plan, but many did not consider it work- 
able yet. 

Although the program is desirable, it should be op- 
tional, not required. Four years should suffice for 
initial certification. Some who favored the plan did 
not think it was practical in rural states like Montana 
and Oklahoma. Others doubted the wisdom of in- 
stituting a program to this effect at present; still 
others considered it more important for real experi- 
ence to intervene between the first four years and 
later study. 

IV. What proportion of work beyond the tradi- 
tional four years of college should be in the pros- 
pective candidate’s teaching fields, and what propor- 
tion devoted to professional courses in education ? 

A large number of the answers did not state actual 
figures, but commented along the line that the appor- 
tionment of work in the fifth year was dependent on 
the needs of the individual and on his other courses. 
In dealing with the individual, it is necessary to weigh 
his goals, interests, personal characteristics, profes- 
sional competency, and preparation. The fifth year 
should be integrated with the first four years of educa- 
tion, and not something tacked on to a liberal-arts 
course. Depending on the distribution of undergrad- 
uate preparation, there would be an emphasis on what- 
ever fields the student did not pursue fully during his 
four years. The program should be flexible enough to 
fulfill the individual’s needs and to inelude additional 
work in professional, general, and special education. 

Of those who specified a definite allotment of hours, 
21 suggested a 50-50 distribution between professional 
courses and training in teaching fields. Fifteen recom- 
mended that a greater number of courses be taken in 
teaching fields, and 15 favored an emphasis on profes- 
sional education. These suggestions varied, ranging 
from a 1/3-2/3 distribution, to a fifth year devoted 
wholly to either teaching fields or to professional edu- 
eation. 

V. Could a more desirable salary schedule be de- 


veloped for secondary-school teachers, if the prepara- 
tory work for their certification were to include higher 


standards of achievement? 
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A majority of the answers were optimistic in the 
belief that a higher salary scale could be created if 
teachers were better prepared. All agreed that the- 
oretically higher salaries should result, but some were 
skeptical about whether or not this would come about 
and how long it would take for the increase in salary 
to be effective. 

A few definitely denied any connection between pre- 
paration and salaries. A reply from New Hampshire 
questioned the justification of tieing together salary 
schedules, scholastic achievement, and certification. 
Another opinion was that the law of supply and de- 
mand is still operative, for salary is determined by 
what the publie will pay in a competitive situation and 
has little reference to the amount of training required. 
It is debatable whether or not more college training 
without an understanding of the total place of the 
teacher in society will make much difference in salary 
schedules. 

There was a strong feeling against separate salary 
schedules for elementary and secondary teaching. 
Most institutions believe in the single-salary schedule, 
making professional requirements the same on all 
While there was a split of opinion on whether 
or not higher standards follow or lead higher salaries, 


levels. 


it was generally specified that under no circumstances 
should salaries of secondary teachers be raised over 
those of elementary teachers. 

VI. Should work beyond the traditional four years 
of college for seeondary-school teachers become a na- 
tional practice? 

“Yes” was repeated throughout the replies, but most 
of these were followed by reservations. Again the 
elementary teachers were brought into the picture 
with suggestions that their preparation be also ex- 
tended. Some considered work beyond four years de- 
sirable but impractical. Making the fifth year a na- 
tional practice was believed to be a difficult task which 
would eventally be accomplished over a period of 
years. 

A few believed that the extra training should be 
added only when necessary and within limitations ac- 
cording to regional needs. Those replying in the 
negative demanded that the colleges do a better job 
than they are now doing before such a program would 
be effected. They doubted that such a program could 
exist unless better salaries were paid to all teachers. 
Some thought the fifth year should come only after 
teaching experience. 

The marked trend toward edueation beyond the four 


years was commented upon by those who already of- 


fered it. Recommendations were made that the fifth 
year be a well-planned program, not just another of 
the same “stuff” provided in a four-year program. 
Putting the teacher on a plane with the dentist and 
the doctor to whom the nation’s children are entrusted, 
some felt that an adequate professional status for 
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teachers cannot be attained without a preparatory 
program that is based on five years or more of study. 

VII. Should financial aid be granted students em- 
barking on a five-year teacher-education program? 

Those who favored financial aid thought it advisable 
that it be granted on the basis of need, depending on 
existing conditions, for superior students, and in the 
form of a loan. Several replies suggested financial 
aid be given in the same manner as it is offered to 
four-year students, in keeping with the idea that schol- 
arships should be available for all deserving and needy 
young people qualified to prepare for the teaching 
profession. 

A larger number disapproved of the plan. In its 
place proposals were made to issue a provisional or 
basic certificate to students who have completed four 
years of college preparation for teaching and then 
allowed three to nine years for the teacher to complete 
the fifth year. In this way the student would be able 
to finance his last year of preparation. The idea of 
completing the fifth year while engaged in teaching 
was widely approved. 

Some argued that granting this financial aid would 
merely defeat the long-range goal of higher salaries. 
The financial incentive should appear in salary sched- 
ules which are commensurate with the preparation 
required. 

Probably some financial aid should be made avail- 
able for deserving candidates for all professions. It 
would be diffieult to single out teachers for scholar- 
ships without including other public-service profes- 
sions. 

The state was named as the greatest possible source 
of financial aid in approximately half of the question- 
aires. Aid through the state could come through ap- 
propriations and through state scholarships. 

Next in order was the Federal Government, which 
would contribute in order to guarantee a sound, well- 
trained teaching force for the entire nation. Thus far, 
state and Federal scholarships have not been avail- 
able to students in private colleges. A few favored 
Federal appropriation only if the states were not able 
to assume this responsibility. 

Local school districts might encourage promising 
prospects by placing them under provisional contracts. 
Funds might also be received from private organiza- 
tions, institutional scholarships, and philanthropie 
foundations. A few replies stated that they did not 
think aid should be granted from any source, or that 
they did not know where to obtain funds. 

VIII. Should the work, including apprenticeship 
teaching, beyond the traditional four years of college 
for secondary-school teachers receive graduate credit 
in deserving cases? 

Most of the answers were in favor of giving gradu- 
ate credit for work taken after four years. As was 
pointed out in several replies five years for an A.B. 
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degree would not attract many students. The affirma- 
tive answer stipulated that the courses taken be of 
graduate professional quality and that they be an 
integral part of the training program. They assumed 
that there would be high screening and proper pre- 
requisite patterns and that the students would have an 
adequate undergraduate background in professional 
education. 

A few stated that the question could not be answered 
without considering purpose, quality and nature of 
Much also depends on the 
total program for the entire five years. 


work, and other factors. 


Strong objections were made to giving graduate 
credit for apprenticeship teaching which is not of 
Credit might be given for work in 
academic fields beyond the requirements for under- 
graduate majors. However, a very small minority 
yas willing to consider apprenticeship teaching on 
a graduate level. Some thought of it as preservice 
The University of Oklahoma 
is one of the few to offer graduate credit for student 


graduate caliber. 


rather than graduate. 


teaching. 

IX. Should a master’s degree be granted in such 
instances? 

The consensus was that, if the work is on a graduate 
level and included the total hours of work usually re- 
quired, a master’s degree should be granted. Whether 
“practice” teaching would be acceptable as graduate 
work is debatable. Provided that the student has an 
adequate undergraduate background in professional 
education and has completed work of sufficient quan- 
tity and quality, there is no reason why the degree 


Events... 
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should not be granted. It is one way to promote the 
five-year plan for teacher preparation. 

Some answered “not necessarily,” while others 
thought it would depend on the individual case and 
program and should be granted when earned, not at 
the end of the fifth year. 

Perhaps a master’s in education would be better 
than a master of arts for one in the teaching career. 
Another idea presented was that all graduate work for 
secondary-school credentials should be available for 
credit toward a master’s degree. However, a master’s 
degree should be planned in terms of its objectives and 
should not be given automatically with the teaching 
certificate. 

X. Please list the institutions, and their location, 
offering five-year teacher-education programs in your 
state: 

Lists of institutions for this item were received from 
16 states: Alabama, Arizona, California, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming. The number of institutions 
included in these lists is inordinately large. The au- 
thor of this article will be happy to supply relevant 
data for any of the 16 states indicated above. 

During the 15 years that have elapsed since SCHOOL 
AND Society published the first article of this series, 
great strides have been made toward making the fifth 
year a nation-wide practice. These replies have shown 
that, in proportion to progress made in related fields, 
there will be a steadily increasing movement to 
lengthen the preparation of American teachers in the 
future. 





UNFINISHED BUSINESS IN EDUCATION 

THE new school year, 1952-53, opens with a vast 
amount of unfinished business. Many of the issues 
involved have arisen naturally in a population that 
is still in the stage of expansion. There has been a 
somewhat phenomenal increase in the number of chil- 
dren and adolescents for whom more classrooms and 
more school buildings must be provided at a time when 
building costs are high and necessary materials are in 
These are problems that the American 
But the 


for edu- 


short supply. 
publie could normally deal with successfully. 
times are not normal and particularly not 
cation. With the increasing demand for the provision 
of the fabrie of education—buildings, textbooks, and 
other supplies—there is a continuing shortage of 
teachers which raises two still more serious issues— 
one concerned with the provision of adequate scales 
of salaries to attract new recruits and to keep the 
older teachers in the profession, and the other raising 


the larger issue of plans for the preparation of prop- 


erly qualified teachers. It is, however, a serious error 
to attribute the shortage of teachers and of recruits to 
There 


are other conditions that attract young people to an 


the teaching profession solely to low salaries. 
occupation. Today high-school and college students 
are sufficiently familiar with the current critical state 
of American schools and the attacks on teachers to 
refuse to enter a profession with the prospect of be- 
coming scapegoats. 

The conditions for meeting the essential problems 
The year, 1951-52, 


was one of the most crucial in the history of American 


here deseribed are not normal. 


education, not because of rising costs and other diffi- 
culties, but because of the conflicts that have raced 
around all aspects of education—public and private 
schools, loyalty of teachers, educational theory, what 
shall be taught, textbooks, international relations, and 
so on. Those stalwarts who a century ago fought so 
successfully what the late Elwood P. Cubberley de- 
scribed as “battles” for different aspects of education 
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would be appalled to learn of the reactionary develop- 
ments in the years following World War II. This 
does not mean that American education should not be 
immune from that criticism which is concerned with 
ideas and which has in it the basis of progress. But 
that is not the character of the attacks that have been 
made in the past few years. The criticisms in these 
attacks have been destructive and have contributed 
nothing of a constructive nature. 

If American education is to make the contribution 
expected of it to the nation’s welfare and progress, 
there must be an end, on the one hand, to the ill-eon- 
sidered attacks upon it and a little less of that com- 
placeney shown by its defenders, on the other. But 
above all, it is ineumbent upon all interested in the 
future of education to give more thought than seems 
to have been given so far to the question, already 
posed by an English educator, “To Whom Do the 
Schools Belong’? 
discussion which have in them the possibility of bring- 


Here will be found the bases for 


ing all concerned in the well-being of American edu- 
cation together into a common partnership.—I. L. K. 


ENROLLMENT ESTIMATES FOR 1952-53 

IN an announcement issued by Osear R. Ewing, 
Federal Security Administrator, it is estimated that 
the schools and colleges of the country will, in 1952- 
53, record the highest total enrollment in bistory— 
34,693,000, or more than one fifth of the nation’s 
population, Publie and private elementary schools 
will have approximately 1,600,000 more pupils en- 
last 


rolled than year, and the inerease of pupils in 


secondary schools will be 95,000. There will be needed 
158,600 new teachers to instruct the increased numbers 
and to take care of the normal turnover by retire- 


Ae- 
cording to Karl James MeGrath, Commissioner of 


Notes and News 


ment, death, marriage, or change of position. 
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Education, the new teacher estimate “did not take 
into consideration new teachers needed to replace sub- 
standard and emergency teachers, to relieve over- 
crowded classes and double sessions, or to enrich the 
curriculum by the addition of new subject fields.” A 
shortage of 52,600 teachers is expected since enough 
teachers are not being graduated. 

A national survey of school building needs now 
being conducted reveals the existence of large numbers 
of firetraps and unsafe structures; 60 per cent of the 
classrooms are overcrowded; and one out of every 
five pupils attends sci\ool in a building that does not 
meet minimum fire-safety conditions. 

Large numbers of children are not enrolled in any 
schools or classes. These include children of migra- 
tory workers, children with physical or mental afflic- 
tions, and children in states or localities with loose 
attendance laws. 

At the college level a drop in enrollment of 75,000 
is anticipated (from 2,225,000 in 1951-52 to 2,150,000 
in 1952-53). The effect of the Korean GI educational 
program will not be felt until 1953-54. 


OUTSTANDING EDUCATIONAL 
BOOKS OF 1951 

Or the 570 books, pamphlets, monographs, and re- 
ports in education published in 1951, 54, or about 9.6 
per cent, were judged to be outstanding by a group 
of approximately 200 educators. The selection was 
made under the direction of the education department 

at the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore. 
The list of these “Outstanding Educational Books 
of 1951,” 


chasing and containing brief descriptions of the books, 


giving all information necessary for pur- 


is available from the publications department of the 
The lists are 
5 cents each, with special rates for quantity orders. 


Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Reverend Roy Burgess, formerly minister of 
the West Side Christian Church, Wichita (Kans.), 
has assumed new duties as president, Manhattan 
(Kans.) Bible College, sueceeeding the late T. H. 
Johnson. 

The Very Reverend Daniel P. Lyons, S.S.E., presi- 
dent, St. Michael's College (Winooski Park, Vt.), who 
has been sueceeded by the Very Reverend Francis 
E. Moriarty, S.S.E., as reported in Scnoou AND So- 


ciety, August 16, has been appointed to the newly 


ereated post of vice-president. 
Richard D. assistant comptroller, 
Drexel (Philadelphia 4), 


has suececd W. Ralph Wagenseller, retired, as comp- 


Strathmeyer, 
Institute of Technology 


troller. Harold M. Myers, formerly assistant dean 
of men, has succeeded Leon D. Stratton in the dean- 
ship. Dr. after more than 
40 years of service was reported in ScHOoOL AND 
Society, August 23. James E. Davis, head of the 
department of mathematics, has retired after 29 
years of service; Roy P. Lingle, professor of English, 
after 24 years. 


Stratton’s retirement 


The Reverend Eugene V. N. Goetchius, an Episco- 
pal deacon, has been named assistant chaplain and 
instructor in religion, Trinity College (Hartford, 


nn). John E. Laestadius, assistant professor of 
physics, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, has been 
appointed assistant professor of physics. Also named 
to instructorships are: Alfred S. Reid (English), 


Paul W. Kurtz (philosophy), Michael R. Campo 
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(classical languages), and Vincent F. Kotschar 
( 


geology, part time). 


Quincy Guy Burris, head of the department of 
English and speech, New Mexico Highlands Univer- 
sity (Las Vegas), has been named dean of the uni- 
versity. R. D. MeWilliams, of the department of 
languages, State Teachers College (Edinboro, Pa.), 
has been appointed head of the department of 
foreign languages. 


J. C. Clevenger, formerly dean of students, Colo- 
Agricultural and Mechanical College (Fort 
Collins), has assumed new duties as dean of students, 
State College of Washington (Pullman). 


rado 


The Reverend Edmund Rhodes, S.M., head of the 
department of philosophy, University of Dayton 
(Ohio), has been appointed assistant dean of arts 
in charge of freshmen. Brother Clement Gross, 8.M., 
has succeeded Brother Austin Holian, S.M., as busi- 
ness manager; Brother Austin is now assistant busi- 
ness manager in charge of construction. Brother 
John S.M., 
librarian to succeed Brother Walter Roesch, S.M., 
who has been assigned to Mt. St. John, motherhouse 
of the Cincinnati Province of the Society of Mary, 
as master of The 
Bruder, S.M., assistant professor of philosophy, has 


Drerup, has been named assistant 


scholasties. Reverend Joseph 
been named assistant professor of religion to replace 
the Reverend Bernard Stueve, S.M., who has been 
transferred to the Chaminade High School, Mineolz 
(N.Y.), as chaplain and teacher. New 
include: the Reverend Charles Hofstetter, S.M. (phil- 
osophy), the Reverend Raymond Roesch, $.M. (psy- 
chology), and Brother Robert Thomson, S.M. (eivil 

M., 
who has also been transferred to Chaminade High 
School). Brother George Mukits, S.M., has sueceeded 
Brother William Krieg, 8.M., in the maintenance 
department. 


instructors 


engineering, succeeding Brother George Spahn, § 


Eugene H. Floyd, formerly dean, College of Musie, 
Boston University, has been appointed acting dean 
of men. Helen Hall Moreland, whose resignation as 
counselor of women, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, was reported in Scroou anp Society, July 
28, 1951, has been named associate in personnel to 
work in the office of Elsbeth Melville, dean of women. 
Philip EF. Bunker, director of student activities, will 
be responsible for the financial and business phase 
of the student-activities program. 


Frances W. Burdette, formerly part-time instruc- 
tor in sociology and hostess of Hodges Hall, Mar- 
shall College (Huntington, W. Va.), has been ap- 
pointed counselor to a group of 50 women students 
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and part-time instructor in sociology, Ohio Univer- 
sity (Athens). 


J. Cecil Parker, professor of education, University 
of California (Berkeley 4), has been given additional 
duties as director of services to public schools. Other 
the Berkeley include : 
Brant, visiting assistant professor of 
anthropology; Captain Thomas W. Essen, assistant 


appointments on 
Charles 8. 


campus 


professor of military science and tactics; George J. 
Staubus, acting assistant professor of business ad- 
ministration; and Ian P. Watt, assistant professor 
of English. Chretien C. Douglas, professor of speech, 
has been given an additional appointment as lecturer 
Amy <A. MaeOwan (public-health 
nursing) and Ann E. Hill (nursing) have been pro- 
moted to an associate professorship and an assistant 
the Davis 
T. Batts has been named professor of 


in linguistics. 


professorship respectively. On am pus 


Major John ‘ 
military science and tactics, and Richard L. Nelson, 


assistant professor of philosophy and fine arts. 


Orville L. Davis, associate professor of religious 
education, DePauw University (Greencastle, Ind.), 
has been given additional duties as director of church 
relations with responsibility for improving the ser- 
vices of the university to the Methodist Church. 


Margaret E. Kostelnik, formerly assistant residence 
counselor, Indiana University, has been appointed 
director of students, New Jersey College for Women, 
Rutgers University (New Brunswick), and Helen J. 
Creveling has been appointed to an assistantship in 
the department of student life. Violet L. Patton has 
been named assistant professor of art. New instrue- 
tors include: Rogers G. Albritton (philosophy), Caro- 
line L. Browne (history), Robert E. Butler (English), 
Francis E. Crane, Jr. (chemistry), Harriet Cavert 
McDaniel (zoology), Anne Sangree Park (sociology), 
and Ida M. Thoma (bacteriology) ; and new lecturers, 
Daphne T. Powell (music) and Charlotte L. Shatkin 
(library service). 


Harold T. Wiebe, formerly acting dean, Taylor 
(Upland, Ind.), new 
September 1, as director of graduate studies, Seattle 
(Wash.) Pacifie College. The Reverend F. Wesley 
Walls, professor of political science and registrar, 


University assumed duties, 


who has been on leave of absence for the past two 
years serving as a chaplain with the Army in Korea, 
returned to the campus, August 1. 


Stuart R. Givens has been appointed co-ordinator 
of student activities and instructor in history, Bow] 
ing Green (Ohio) State University. In his newly 
created post as co-ordinator Dr. Givens will work in 
the office of Arch B. Conklin, dean of students. 
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Frederick Wyatt, formerly chief clinical psycholo- 
gist, Cushing Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Soston, and clinical associate, Boston University, has 
been apponted associate professor of psychology and 
chief of the psychological clinic, University, of Michi- 
gan, for the 1952-53. Albert L. 
Sturm has been named visiting professor of political 
science and research associate (1952-53) in the In- 
stitute of Public Administration; George C. Laties, 
assistant professor of botany; Joseph J. Firebaugh, 
visiting assistant professor of English; Robert O. 


academic year 


Blood, assistant professor of sociology; and George 
Herman, assistant professor of speech. Wilham P. 
Alston, assistant professor of philosophy, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence to hold a visiting 
lectureship in the University of California (Los 
Angeles 24); Mrs. Kamer Aga-Oglu, curator, divi- 
sien of the Orient, Museum of Anthropology, has been 
given a leave of absence (August 15, 1952-May 15, 
1953) for researeh on Far Eastern ceramics in uni- 
versity museums and private collections in England, 
Sweden, Holland, Belgium, France, and Turkey 
under a grant from the Horace H. Rackham School 
of Graduate Studies. 


Thomas Russell Bennett, whose appointment as 
dean and director of religious education, Kendall 
College (Hvanston, Ill.), was reported in ScHoou 
AND Society, August 18, 1951, has been named as- 
sociate professor of philosophy and head of the de- 
partment, Willamette University (Salem, Ore.). 
Henry P. Arnold, formerly director of music in the 
public schools of Ashland (Wis.), has been appointed 
instructor in voice and public-school musie. 


Chris A. De Young, professor of education, Illinois 
State Normal University (Normal), has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of education and 
psychology and director of the division of secondary 
education, sueceeding Victor M. Houston who has 
accepted a post as director of the division of eduea- 
tion and psychology and of the summer session, Chico 
(Calif.) State College. Robert H. Moore, of Illinois 
Wesleyan University (Bloomington), has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of education and will 
conduct the courses formerly given by Dr. Houston. 
Other new appointments inelude: associate professor 
of biological science, Eleanor Dilks; assistant pro- 
fessors, James M. Becker (teaching of social science), 
Lyle Young (music), Benjamin J. Keeley (social 
science), and Candace Roell (health and physical 
education); and instructor in art, Martha P. Me- 
Gavock. 

Paul F. Cauffman, whose appointment as professor 
of mathematics, State Teachers College (Salisbury, 
Md.), was reported in Scnoot anp Society, January 
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15, 1949, has succeeded J. Seth Grove, head of the 
department of mathematics, State Teachers College 
(Shippensburg, Pa.). Mr. Grove has retired after 
31 years of service. Peter Sardo, principal, Campus 
School, and teacher of geography, Longwood College 
(Farmville, Va.), as assistant professor of geography 
succeeds Leslie C. Krebs, professor of geography 
and visual educatiqn, retired after 35 years of service. 


A committee has been appointed by the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education of the Ford Founda- 
tion to assist colleges and universities in a new pro- 
gram of self-studies under a grant of $300,000 for 
the examination, analysis, and assessment of liberal- 
education programs. The eommittee includes: Mar- 
garet Clapp, president, Wellesley (Mass.) College; 
William C. DeVane, dean, Yale College; the Reverend 
Theodore H. Hesburgh, C.S.C., president, University 
of Notre Dame; Charles S. Johnson, president, Fisk 
University (Nashville, Tenn.); George N. Shuster, 
president, Hunter College (New York 21); Bryon K. 
Trippet, dean, Wabash College (Crawfordsville, 
Ind.); and Frederick Champion Ward, dean of the 
College, the University of Chicago. 


Ward Stewart, formerly a member of the staff of 
the Administrator of the Economie Stabilization 
Ageney, has assumed new duties as assistant com- 
missioner for program development and co-ordina- 
tion, Office of Edueation, FSA. 


J. Burton Vasché and Hubert H. Semans have been 
appointed to the California State Department of 
Education. Mr. Vasché, formerly commissioner of 
education for Colorado, has been named associate 
superintendent of publie instruction and chief, divi- 
sien of state colleges and teacher education, to suc- 
ceed the late Aubrey A. Douglass. Dr. Semans, 
former dean, California State Polytechnie College 
(San Luis Obispo), is specialist in higher education, 
a new position. 


William Royall Smithey, professor of secondary 
education, University of Virginia, retired at the close 
of the summer session after having served in this 
capacity since 1919, 


Recent Deaths 


B. Smith Hopkins, professor emeritus of inorganic 
chemistry, University of Illinois, died, August 27, at 
the age of seventy-eight years. Dr. Hopkins had 
served as professor of chemistry (1906-09), Nebraska 
Wesleyan University (Lineoln) ; professor (1909-12), 
Carroll College (Waukesha, Wis.) ; and in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois as instruetor (1912-14), associate 
(1914-17), assistant professor (1917-19), associate 
professor (1920-23), and professor (1923-41). 
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ALLEN, H. K. State Public Finance and State Institu- 
tions of Higher Education in the United States. Pp. 
xviii+ 196. Columbia University Press, New York 27. 
1952. $3.00. 
Written in collaboration with Richard G. Axt, this is a 
staff study for the Commission on Financing Higher Edu- 
cation. 

e 


BADGER, HENRY G., AND MARGARET J. S. CARR 
(Editors). Statistics of Higher Education: Faculty, 
Students, and Degrees, 1949-50. Pp. vi+65.  Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1952. 
25 cents. 

An Office of Education, FSA, pamphlet of the biennial 
survey of education in the United States. Chapter 4, 
Section 1. 


© 

BAILEY, CAROLYN SHERWIN. A Candle for Your 
Cake: Twenty-four Birthday Stories of Famous Men 
and Women. Pp. 248. Illustrated. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia 4. 1952. $2.75. 
These are fascinating biographical stories—two famous 
birthdays in each month — presenting scenes from the 
youthtul lives of great people. 

e 
BEACH, FRED F., AND ANDREW H. GIBBS. ‘‘The 
Personnel of State Departments of Education.’’ Office 
of Edueation, FSA, Misc. No. 16. Pp. vi+46. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1952. 
30 cents. 


Written in co-operation with the Study Commission of the 
National Council of Chief State School Officers. 


° 

BLAKESLEE, ALTON L. ‘‘How to Live with Heart 
Trouble.’’ Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 184. Pp. 32. 
Illustrated. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16. 1952. 25 cents. 

This helps the patient face his problem and offers sound 
advice for helping him work out a solution. 


e 

BORDEN, MARY. You, the Jury. Pp. 346. Long- 
mans, Green and Company, New York 3. 1952. $3.00. 
This is good creative fiction for readers who enjoy a really 
big novel of men, women, and ideas. The theme is of 
permanent importance and pertinence to us all. 

e 
CHOATE, FLORENCE. Fast Turns. Pp. 176. J.B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 4. 1952. $2.50. 
From long and keen observance of ballet dancing and of 


young people the author writes truly of girls and boys at 
work in this popular and lively art. 


e 
CROCKER, LIONEL. Interpretative Speech. Pp. 
viii+ 358. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 1952. 
$3.85. 
This is designed for the classroom teacher and student of 
oral reading in the Ist course and treats the class in oral 
reading as an integral part of the department of speech, 
emphasizing the keeping of theory and practice in balance. 
e@ 
GRIFFITHS, WILLIAM. ‘‘Behavior Difficulties of 
Children as Perceived and Judged by Parents, Teachers, 
and Children Themselves.’’ Institute of Child Wel- 
fare Monograph No. 25. Pp. xii+116. The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14. 1952. $3.00. 
The study seeks to find out what kinds of behavior prob- 
lems children think they have. Difficulties reported by 
children in interviews are compared with those reported 
by their parents and teachers. 
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HARTLEY, DAVID, AND PAUL A. HEDLUNG. ‘‘Re- 
actions of High School Seniors to Their Guidance Pro- 
grams: A Method of Evalu: — a Guidance Program.’’ 
Bulletin No. 1411. Pp. 85. The University of the 
State of New York Press, Albany, N. Y. 1952. 


e 
LEONARD, henge Phantom of the Foul-Lines. 
Pp. 184. . B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 4. 


1952. $2. = 
Sports lovers and basketball enthusiasts will welcome this 
fast-paced story of a boy who does not give up. 
e 
Memo to America; The DP Story. Pp. xi+376. Gov: 
vernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1952. 
$1.00. : 


The final report of the United States Displaced Persons 
Commission. 


e 

ORTON, HELEN FULLER. Mystery in the Old Red 
Barn. Pp. 115. Illustrated. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia 4. 1952. $1.75. 

The author's stories of country life, children, and animals 
and her mystery stories for young readers are well known. 
@ 

RICHEY, ROBERT W. Planning for Teaching: An In- 
troduction to Education. Pp. xiv+422. MeGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York 36. 1952. $4.75. 

The emphasis in this book is upon the student’s evaluation 
of himself and his place in the teaching profession. 
e 

RICHEY, ROBERT W., BEEMAN N. PHILLIPS, AND 
WILLIAM H. FOX. Factors That High School Stu- 
dents Associate with Selection of Teaching as a Voca- 
tion. Pp. 46. Indiana University Bookstore, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 1952 $1.00. 

Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, 
published by the division of research and field services. 
oe 
RUGG, HAROLD. The Teacher of Teachers: Frontiers 
of Theory and Practice in Teaching Education.. Pp. 
x+308. Harper & Brothers, New York 16. 1952 

$4.00. 

The prior thesis of this book—that our Western liberal-arts 
education and the first draft of our teacher education did 
not fit the needs of our people—received a dramatic con- 


firmation as the author came face to face with the British- 
French version of it in the countries of the Middle East. 


e 
SENIOR, CLARENCE. Strangers and Neighbors: The 
Story of Our Puerto Rican Citizens. Pp. 53. Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 212 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10. 1952. 25 cents. 
A Freedom Pamphlet. 


cr 
STENSLAND, PER, AND CAROLSTENSLAND. ‘‘Or- 
ganizing a Unesco Council.’’ Department of State 
Publication No. 4646. Pp. 7. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1952. 10 cents. 
Published for the U. S. National Commission for Unesco 
by the division of publications, Office of Public Affairs. 
e 
TOMPKINS, JANE The Black Bear Twins. Pp. 
vii+113. Illustrated. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia 4. 1952. $2.25. 
This is a true nature story of the first venturesome weeks 
of life of two small, furry, black bear cubs. 
@ 
WHEELER, ELDON G. A Report of the Kansas Study 
of Education for Citizenship. Pp. 80. Kansas State 
College Press, Manhattan, Kan. 1952. 


A manual for secondary-school social-studies teachers, 
sponsored by the Institute of Citizenship at the college. 
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THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 





Efficient, Discriminating, Professional 
Service 





Instructors wishing to explore the possibilities in 
their fields, and administrators searching for good 
instructors are urged to communicate with us. 














FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


ages Sem, 
Secondary i" ‘a College 


Elementary ) University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Blidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 5-1223 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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GUIDING CHILDREN’S ARITHMETIC 


EXPERIENCES 
By J. ALLEN HICKERSON, New Haven State 
Teachers College 

@ This new and unique text on teaching arithmetic 
shows how to teach children to compute with 
meaning and efficiency rather than only with ac- 
curacy and speed. 

@ Teachers are shown how to provide for individual 
differences in the learning abilities of children 
in each type of thinking: 

—learning to represent concrete situations with 
arithmetic symbols 

—learning to compute with meaning and effi- 
ciency 

—understanding the number system 

@ The different processes of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division of whole numbers, 
common-fractions and decimal fractions are pre- 
sented in such a way that children are led to 
discover relationships and formulate generaliza- 


tions. 
322 pages 5%” x 83%” Published June, 1952 
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TEX 7S . 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 


By ANDREW T. WEAVER, University of Wis- 
consin, GLADYS L. BORCHERS, University of 
Wisconsin. and DONALD K. SMITH, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota 


@ Analyzes the principles of speech education and 
gives a wealth of examples to show how these 
principles can be put into actual class-room use. 


@ Includes several aspects of speech education, 
which are generally neglected . . . the history 
of speech education (chapter 2) . speech 
criticism (chapter 21) and evaluation (chapter 
22). 

@ Shows how co-curricular activities as well as 
classroom instruction afford opportunities for 
speech education. 

@ Gives specific suggestions for meeting the needs 
of all students—from those with handicaps to 
those with superior skills. 

51” x 814” 


565 pages Published June, 1952 


Send For Your Copies Today 


70 Fifth Ave. PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


New York 11, N.Y. 














